THE NORTH WEST VOYAGE  OF SEBASTIAN CABOT            Jl
accord assert that the seas flow to the westward as rivers flow down from mountains. On that account I am drawn into doubt as to the destination of these waters, which by rotation and continual attraction flow from the east as though pressing to the west, whence they are never to return; neither may the west be the more filled thereby, nor the east emptied. If we shall say they tend to the centre by the nature of heavy things, and shall hold the centre to be the equinoctial line, as many affirm, what centre shall be said to be so capacious and able to receive so many waters? Or what circumference shall be found wet ? They who have searched those coasts find no likely reason;1 many think there are great openings in a hidden corner of that great land to the west of the island of Cuba, which land we have said to be eight times greater than Italy: which openings may receive these swift waters, and thence discharge them to the westward, whence they may return to our east. Others say [the waters go] to the north. Some hold that this gulf in the great land is closed, and that the land trends to the north on the far side of Cuba so that it embraces those northern lands which the frozen sea surrounds beneath the pole, and that all its shores are continuous; whence they believe those waters to be diverted by the opposition of that great land, as with rivers one may see they are turned by their banks. But this is unsound. For those who have tried the frozen coasts and afterwards have gone to the west say that those waters flow likewise to the west, not swiftly however, but gently with a continual passage. A certain Sebastian Cabot has examined those [frozen coasts], a Venetian by birth but carried by his parents whilst yet a child2 into the island of Britain, they going thither as the habit is of Venetians, who in the pursuit of trade are the guests of all lands. He equipped two ships at his own cost in Britain, and with three hundred men steered first for the north, until even in the month of July he found great icebergs floating in the sea and almost continuous daylight, yet with the land free by the melting of the ice. Wherefore he was obliged, as he says, to turn and make for the west. And he extended his course furthermore to the southward owing to the curve of the coastline, so that his latitude was almost that of the Straits of Gibraltar and he penetrated so far to the west that he had the island of Cuba on his left hand almost in the same longitude with himself. He, as he traversed those coasts, which he called the Bacallaos, says that he found the same flow of the waters to the west, although mild in force, as the Spaniards find in their passage to their southern possessions.3 Therefore it is not only probable but
1  Or, no such reasoning likely (rationem verisimilem nullam).
2  pene infans.           s I.e. the Antilles and the southern shore of the Caribbean.